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TEACHING IN TROUBLED TIMES: 
DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION AND THE 
PROBLEM OF "EXTRA PEOPLE" ' 


David Blacker 
Educational Administration and Foundations, 
Illinois State University 


Abstract 


Across the political spectrum, traditional models of the relationship 
between school and society assume what the ancients called idiopragein: a 
state of affairs in which individual talents and aspirations correspond 
with societal needs. Even those who sought to justify slavery or other forms 
of hyperexploitation provided some justification along these lines by 
arguing, for example, the inherent inferiority of certain groups not 
“suited” to freedom, or defending a caste-society’s hierarchy on the grounds 
that it mirrors something “natural” (e.g., the natural selection-like, meri- 
tocratic results of economic competition). Yet challenges to privilege have 
also used the language of idiopragein to critique educational institutions, 
for example, by showing schools complicity in reproducing an oppressive 
status quo. Here, it is argued, schooling’ essential social function is to 
teach us our “place,” commonly as serviceable material for ruling elites. 
However, changes in the global economy are bringing about 
something new and uniquely frightening: a situation in which the lower 
classes are no longer even exploitable. Elites can no longer answer the 
perennial question “Why educate?” by pointing to the social “place” that 
must be accepted by their subordinates, because for increasing segments of 
the population—the permanently “downsized’—there is no longer any 
place at all. Absent its traditional economic justification, then, it is all the 
more imperative for education to awaken to its moral-political mission. 
Thus, unless they intend to abandon the global economy’ “losers’—this 
article focuses on one of these, the inner city youth—teachers must learn to 
become political, not in the usual social-critical sense of seeking to 
inculcate a certain view of the world, but in a deeper, self-preserving sense. 
To paraphrase Counts (1932), the schools must now like never before dare 
to help build a social order, or there will soon be little to build with at all. 


Idiopragein and Democratic Education 


The democratic state strikes a hard bargain with its teachers; a fact 
not always fully appreciated. On the one hand, teachers at all levels are 
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expected to prepare students of diverse abilities and backgrounds for 
socially useful roles and responsibilities, and to do so ever more 
efficiently. On the other hand, however, they must also foster 
creativity and independent thinking; in short, an autonomy of mind 
that may well come into conflict with the functional requirements of 
the community, nation, and prevailing economic and other systemic 
arrangements. Which is it, then, social utility or critique? Are 
teachers to get students thinking for themselves or are they to 
shepherd them toward productive niches? 

That there is a conflict at all, of course, may in itself represent a 
kind of social failure. Why does it need to be the case that there is 
something unbridgeable between having a mind of one's own and 
living in community with others? In a democracy, we are in a way 
useful to one another precisely to the extent that we are in fact 
autonomous. I need my neighbors, or at least a sufficient number of 
them, to possess certain character traits that presuppose a degree of 
autonomy such as tolerance, honesty, creativity, and a disposition 
toward rational deliberation. Public education in a democratic state is 
to a degree perfectionist: at least in outline, it advances a conception 
of the good life, one having something to do with the above-listed 
virtues, with the developmental aim of connecting “mine” and 
“thine” in persons in the proper way. Simply stated, this is the ideal: 
students come in with narrow and provincial outlooks and they come 
out as citizens, which is to say they are rendered useful to all of us 
because they can now think on their own. 

In more general terms, Plato in his (non-democratic!) Republic 
called the hoped-for state of affairs idiopragein: the harmony of my 
own talents and interests—what I really want to do and am suited 
for—with what is needed of me by the ethical whole, the community. 
The closer the match, the healthier the state. Too many frustrated 
ambitions yield civil discord; and conversely, ignoring others’ needs 
generates atomism and anomie. For Plato, idiopragein represents a 
kind of social justice. If each has his or her place—a real place—in 
the ethical whole (e.g., the neighborhood, community, state), then 
each will come to identify the interests of that whole with his or her 
own interests. As the German philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer 
(1980) wrote, 


Idiopragein is required of the class of workers as well as the governing 
classes and it alone gives the state its unity. Only insofar as the individual is 
oriented away from his own class and committed to the political order 
relating these classes as a whole, is the state possible (p. 84). 
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This relationship is the ideational social glue that holds things 
together (what the 19th-century U.S. educator Horace Mann once 
called a “great balance wheel”), sometimes in the face of powerful 
centrifugal forces like the exigencies of wartime, socio-economic 
inequalities, and cultural pluralism. 

The social purpose of teaching, then, is to help bring about idio- 
pragein, which is not necessarily a democratic aim, but is one shaped 
and colored by one's political community. It may even fall into the 
service of perfectly awful polities, with commensurately awful 
teaching duties. For example, in a non-biologically-based caste society 
such as the one Plato envisaged, one occupation of teachers would be 
to perpetrate the infamous “noble lie,” the myth of the metals, in 
which children are made to understand that (a) people are inherently 
either gold, silver or bronze and (b) that this accounts for their position 
in the social hierarchy. Only a small number of carefully-screened ini- 
tiates, the “guardians,” ever get to find out the truth. The noble lie 
helps secure idiopragein by getting those who might not otherwise do 
so to accept their lot as “natural,” even as a source of contentment. In 
another society, it might be thought that idiopragein is secured by the 
invisible hand of the marketplace. After all, here too is an arena in 
which pursuing my own interests allegedly works out for the good of 
everyone. Teachers in this market-oriented state would show students 
how to get ahead and succeed by equipping them with tradable skills, 
intellectual or vocational, and character traits such as competitiveness, 
acquisitiveness, frugality (or prodigality in an era of credit), with 
perhaps a few noble lies thrown in for ideological good measure. This 
kind of free market idiopragein should, of course, sound familiar. 

The point is that teachers wherever they have found themselves 
have traditionally had something to do, and they can justify that 
something by pointing to the idiopragein they secure. Ideally, 
education matches individual talents and interests with the social 
requirements of the existing order—whatever that order may be. This 
is why all polities, no matter how freedom-loving or despotic, concern 
themselves with education. 

By way of contrast, consider a social form in which there is no 
problem of harmonizing the interest of each with the needs of all: a 
Nazi death camp such as Treblinka. (Contrast Treblinka with camps 
like Auschwitz and Dachau, which were death camps but also slave 
labor camps in which considerations regarding the usability of inmates 
were relevant. There were in fact differences within Nazi hierarchy 
between those who saw captive Jews primarily as objects for “hyperex- 
ploitation” [e.g., SS Major General Oswald Pohl] versus the more 
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radical “exterminationists,” like Reinhard Heydrich (Mayer, 1988].) 
Here, despite an extremely minimal, and often merely vestigial need 
to “legitimate” things to inmates (e.g., spreading lies about the zyklon- 
B-laden “showers,” signage of the Arbeit Macht Frei [Work Will Make 
You Free] ilk) there is no problem of idiopragein because the interests 
of the individuals do not count at all. In the death camp, there is not 
“Nazi education” but rather no education at all. Though one may 
learn something there, death camps have no teachers. If the problem 
of idiopragein ever arises, for example, an inmate decides she can no 
longer function at the crematorium, the “problem” is murdered. By 
contrast, outside the walls of the death camps, even the most 
unfettered capitalistic order of dark satanic mills or the most il duce- 
ish autocracy at least has a use for a large enough percentage of its 
people that the education problem arises. Social orders order: people 
flourish, hop to it, or just plain get by. But absent immigration routes 
or extermination, they do not just go away. 


Teaching’s Mean (and only getting meaner) Streets 


But, troubling as it is, as a society we seem to be acting as if 
certain segments of our population might do just that, and nowhere is 
this more perceptible than on the front lines of public schooling. The 
central worry of this article is that changes in the economy are 
proceeding in such a way that the very problem of education securing 
idiopragein is vanishing for larger and larger segments of the popula- 
tion. We are saying “go away” when there is nowhere for “them” to go. 
Even more alarming than the denial of basic forms of justice such as 
equal opportunity, a reasonable guaranteed wage, and access to basic 
services and goods like food, medicine and shelter, is the fact that 
more and more people—and they happen at present to be 
concentrated in the inner cities and to be black—are becoming useless. 

Symptomatically, unemployment is rampant; there simply are no 
jobs for many inner city youths. But this is just the tip of the iceberg. 
Even if there were jobs “out there,” the wheels of endemic poverty and 
structural racism have churned up a set of pathologies like the “code 
of the streets,” described by the urban sociologist Elijah Anderson 
(1990, 1994), that renders all-too many inner-city teenagers 
unemployable for practical purposes. It is even more chilling to specu- 
late how Anderson's “code” may have a far wider applicability to the 
small town, the suburb—the “good neighborhoods”—as well. 

Youngsters—often gang-affiliated—who have invested in the code 
of the streets are likely to be disposed toward violence as a means to 
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secure the respect lying at the center of the code—almost a martial 
honor code redivivus. Verbal and facial expressions, gait, clothing, 
grooming, jewelry, and so on are all involved. To be respected, one 
must have the right “look.” Status objects are common among 
adolescents of all types and classes, of course, but within the street 
code status derives more from a person’s implied willingness to 
defend those objects against theft or assault; people daring enough to 
wear expensive and highly coveted jackets are stating in a way that 
they can protect themselves, they have no fear of the otherwise 
impending attack. Variations upon this theme abound, from being 
“particularly alive to slights” to the various trophy-getting economies 
involved in obtaining a coveted item. Whoever can possess and 
defend whatever is currently defined as the trophy—a pistol, a jacket, 
a girlfriend or boyfriend—“wins” in the recognition game. 

Starker still are those adherents of the street code who value dis- 
plays of respect to such an extent that they will risk their lives to 
obtain them. One of the most effective ways to gain respect is to 
manifest “nerve.” This may involve taking someone else’s possessions, 
throwing the first punch, pulling the trigger; in short, being 
willing—and perhaps even more important, being known to be 
willing—to cross a certain boundary by violating another person. For 
more and more of our children, this nihilistic code is the only way to 
garner recognition and power. It also, obviously, makes them unem- 
ployable and places ever more of them in jail—useless to the larger 
society, except indirectly to those who profit from the fear these kids 
induce in most everyone else. (One recent estimate from The 
Sentencing Project is that “nearly one in three African-American 
males in the age group 20-29—827,440—is under criminal justice 
supervision on any given day—in prison or jail, on probation or 
parole” [Mauer and Huling, 1995, p. 1].) But, of course, those who 
are feared are more afraid than anybody else: in that existential way 
most of us are shielded from, living with death—in a manner 
reserved in previous generations for shell-shocked combat veterans— 
is fast becoming a daily, an hourly reality for whole sociological cate- 
gories of children. Indeed, in this frightening sense, as Kotlowitz 
(1991) titled his moving account of youngsters growing up in 
Chicago's vast network of (ware)housing projects, There are No 
Children Here. 

Some of these “no children” children are to be found in the hills 
surrounding Los Angeles at places like Camp Kilpatrick, a juvenile 
probation camp run by the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department. It is populated largely by gang and proto-gang youth. 
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In her account of the notorious L.A. gangs, the Crips and the Bloods, 
journalist Léon Bing (1991) described how A. C. Jones, one of Camp 
Kilpatrick’s instructors, begins a lesson in what might be called a sort 
of moral education: 


Okay—this is Gang Class. There’s no sidebusting in here. Anything said 
in this room stays here. There will be no disrespecting anyone else’s neigh- 
borhood. No sign-throwing. O.G.’s [“original gangsters,” a term of 
respect for veterans] will help new members. (p..120) 


Gang class lasts for ten weeks and each boy must accumulate two 
hundred “merit points,” achieved by doing assignments such as the 
weekly homework that is worth twenty points. The assignments for 
the previous week required students to write obituaries for themselves 
along with a letter to their mothers explaining why they thought it 
necessary to die for their gangs. 


Mr. Jones picks up a piece of chalk and writes, in large block letters, a 
single word on the blackboard: 


KILL 


The room goes very quiet; the only sound you can hear at this moment is 
the muted shuffling of feet under the desks. Mr. Jones faces his audience and 
waits for complete silence before he speaks. 


“Okay, y’all know what that word means. Now I want each of you to give 
me a real good reason to kill somebody.” 

The words are barely out of his mouth when hands begin to jab in the air. 
Jones nods at one of the kids. 

“For the f____ of it.” 

Jones turns back to the blackboard, writes those words. “Okay, ‘for the 
fof it.” Let’s have another reason.” 

“Put in work for the hood.” 

Jones writes again. “Okay, that’s a good reason. Next?” 

“Cause he’s my enemy.” 

“Yeah, that’s righteous.” Jones prints quickly. “An enemy.” 

“For revenge.” 

“Yeah, let’s get that one down, that’s a good one. Revenge.” The chalk 
screeches across the board. 

“Cause he did somethin’ wrong.” 

“You mean like dis’ you?” 

“Naw. Just wrong—like, you know, wrong.” 

“Yeah, okay. Because he said somethin’ wrong and now you gotta smoke 
him for it, right?” 

“Ye-eceeeeeceech.” Bing, 1991 (p. 121) 
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This goes on for some time as the students’ list grows, apparently 
including anything that could mildly irritate someone: 


““Cause he give me no respect.” 

“For his car.” 

“If he got somethin’ I want and he don’t wanna give it to me.” 

“Cause he £. with my food—you know, like took one of my French 
fries or somethin’.” 

““Cause I'm buzzed...” 

“Cause they ugly.” 

“Cause he a snitch.” 

“Cause he f. up my hair in the barber shop.” 

Bing, 1991(pp. 122-123) 


Thirty-seven reasons to kill, altogether. 

After dutifully recording all of these reasons on the board, Jones 
then turns and asks “Okay. Now. Which of this s___ would you die 
for?” (Bing, 1991, p. 123). This move takes the students aback. They 
are silent, and moreover seem rather shocked by the reversal of 
perspective required by the new question. Patiently, after a few fits and 
starts, Jones gets them to consider honestly what is being asked. As he 
goes through the reasons item by item—though not without some 
argument surrounding selected items (e.g., revenge)—the number of 
those defending each reason gets smaller and smaller. Soon there are 
few reasons left that are widely agreed to, such as “for my family” and 
“self-defense.” But when he gets to “wearing the wrong color,” every 
hand in the room thrusts into the air. “Every kid here is willing to die 
for red or blue . . .” (p. 124). Apparently an extraordinarily skillful 
teacher, Jones eventually gets some of the students to appreciate how 
bizarre it is to kill and die for colors. “It don’t make no sense,” 

(p. 127) reflects one of the students. The moral of the story? “Just be 
a normal mother-f. ,” (p. 127) says Jones. 

But being normal presupposes being able to secure that oxygen of 
selfhood, “recognition,” through socially (and morally, depending 
upon how moral the socius is) acceptable means (e.g., a job). If one 
reaches a point where recognition is not an option except through the 
code of the streets, one is in a crucial sense rendering oneself 
uneducable—a dangerous and morally catastrophic position to be in. 
Is it any surprise, for example, that fewer and fewer black youth in the 
inner cities are able to survive intact this vicious one-two punch? 
Wham! Normal avenues of recognition are closed down. Wham again! 
The only remaining recognition strategies will make you a menace to 
society (assuring that all normal options will be closed) and most 
likely land you in an early grave. As in the rapper Coolio's (1995) 
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closing line in “Gangster’s Paradise,” from the soundtrack of the recent 
movie Dangerous Minds, “Don't you know I’m out of luck, fool.” 

Out of luck indeed. But the luck drains from more than just the 
victim-turned-sociopath. Luckless persons like these drop outside the 
wide net of idiopragein as their use-value diminishes. Summarizing 
recent reports by the Southern California Association of Governments 
and a job growth forecast from the California Economic Development 
Department, Davis (1993) described the bleak future that awaits chil- 
dren like those at Camp Kilpatrick: 

State and regional planners . . . are beginning to draw a dramatically 
pessimistic portrait of a new Southern California where structural 
unemployment will persist in two-digit figures for decades, homelessness 
will increase exponentially, and “Generation X + 1” will compete for dead- 
end jobs as fast food workers, amusement park employees, janitors, security 
guards—or, perhaps, simply as looters. (p. 47) 


In this environment, “Who needs them?” becomes the ever louder cry 
from the battlements of privilege; the suburbs make “contracts” with 
themselves while taking a contract out on the other. 


It Gets Worse before It Gets Better 


What Enzensberger (1993) pointed out regarding the African 
continent's present position in the global economy is no less true in 
this more local context: “there is only one thing worse than being 
exploited by the multinationals, and that is not being exploited by 
them” (p. 35), which may mean, as in the present case, being 
consigned to a precarious, ward-like place outside the loop of the pro- 
ductive sectors of the economy, at the mercy of a “fed up” white over- 
class. Yesterday’s outrage among progressive-minded educators was 
how schooling is complicit in the reproduction of societal inequalities, 
“how working class kids get working class jobs,” in the trenchant sub- 
title to Paul Willis’ (1981) Learning to Labor. But we are now learning 
how things can get a great deal worse, as we try on for conceptual size 
“how kids of what used to be the working class get no jobs.” The 
social utility horn of the problem of idiopragein has thus been broken 
off for all-too many: a dilemma vis-a-vis the other-as-student presup- 
poses a social order in which that person or group might conceivably 
be of use. But the stripped-down, desperado selves being created in 
our urban centers have been rendered superfluous (in Enzensberger’s 
sense); they are living out their days in a world that by design makes 
them useless. From this point of view, Morrison (1995) was not 
merely provocative in making her now-notorious Holocaust parallel. 
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It is enough to make progressive educators pine for the days when 
the biggest worry was over how not to be complicit in the economic 
exploitation of the working class, how to make education something 
other than the reproduction of existing social inequality. Sometimes in 
retrospect problems seem like luxuries. 

The situation for the teacher given these conditions is analogous 
to that of a community health worker in an economically stressed 
neighborhood who faces chronic shortages of machines, equipment, 
and the like. In order to practice medicine in the way it ought to be 
practiced (in a sense determined internally to that practice), the belea- 
guered health worker must engage in activity normally felt to be 
outside the practice of medicine, (e.g., securing funds for proper 
equipment, lobbying for legal changes in immunization requirements, 
prenatal care). For example, being a good physician may in this case 
require being political. It is time to recognize that being an educator 
among the material and moral wreckage demands this step outward. 
As Gutmann (1987) wrote, a full-bodied commitment to democratic 
education requires that when certain limits of moral conduct are 
transgressed at the societal level, “revolution” or “civil war” is necessary 
for the very conduct of education in any meaningful sense. Things 
may reach a point where teaching in the narrow sense bounded by 
such things as classrooms, school buildings, and one’s individual 
students—the ways in which teachers and educational administrators 
are prepared to think of teaching—is no longer enough. In such a 
case, it may be that teaching itself demands a determined and self- 
conscious political engagement, perhaps in the spirit of the “political 
self-protection” once spoken of by Habermas (1970) regarding the 
university. 

As capitalism's stresses and strains proceed apace, the schooled 
population is further polarized into hirable and economically super- 
fluous unhirable “extra people,” and as public institutions across the 
board are drained and then abandoned by ever-more untethered 
transnational corporations, this feature of teaching will only become 
more pronounced. And concurrently, as structural conditions deterio- 
rate still further for larger segments of the school-age population, as 
“savage inequalities” widen, teaching in any meaningful sense—as 
opposed to warehousing or surveilling—increasingly demands politi- 
cization, even radical rethinking of what it might mean to teach and 
learn under conditions so dehumanizing as to place ever more teachers 
and students “on the edge.” 

There are many, of course, who call for politicizing education. 
But there are few who realize the depth and scope of commitment 
involved in really calling for that. And they certainly typically do not 
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inhabit colleges of education, school boards, or mainstream national 
educational “reform” groups, which tend to be either narrowly self- 
interested or apolitical altogether. Particularly disappointing are 
leading left-wing critics who seem to think that politicizing education 
means merely promulgating a particular social analysis in classrooms, 
preferably one costumed with the latest from Paris. Predictably, these 
“critical pedagogues” show signs of retreating still further into radical 
chic, this time as late-comers to an academically insular “cultural 
studies” (see, e.g., Giroux, 1994, 1995). But what the present 
situation requires is more nearly the opposite: not peer-recognition 
from fellow academics, but broader-based attempts at cutting a larger 
swath within our own local communities, one informed by a critique 
rooted in a solid grasp of political economy. For my part, I would 
suggest a healthy retaste of that castor oil “vulgar Marxism” for starters 
(see Brosio, 1994; Shapiro, 1989). Then we'll go for the “creme 
caramel,” 

Here and now, almost anything that would serve to break up the 
entrenched interests that call the shots would be justified, including 
careful public school choice programs of the type advocated by 
Deborah Meier (1995) and a growing number of others on the left. 
But it is also imperative that the progressive community (is that refer- 
ence still acceptable?) coalesce around educational reform and make it 
a central issue. The religious right has done so over the last decades 
with devastating success—their own long march through school gov- 
ernance (and home schooling) is a case in point. (CBS News estimates 
that at present [1995] around 2,200 of the nation’s 16,000 or so 
school boards are in the hands of the religious right.) But, save for 
certain strands of feminism, which themselves tend to be ghettoized, 
the broader progressive community continues to yawn when it sees a 
school (or for that matter when it sees a child). The point is that 
teacher education no longer involves just teaching. Or, to put ita 
shade more accurately, teaching involves more now than it ever has 
before. Teaching is political, and not just in the usual sense that it is 
inextricably embedded in its institutional context, but also in the sense 
that securing its very conditions of existence requires “external” work: 
in all too many cases, the “extra people” among us must be brought 
back home before teaching can even begin. 

The conceptual shift that would allow this kind of politicization 
should be central to contemporary teacher education because it 
provides the precondition for whatever specific strategies might be 
adopted. For education as idiopragein is both a barometer of current 
conditions and a hint of things to come. As the latter—and remember 
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A. C. Jones at Camp Kilpatrick—it shows us the need to be alarmed 
like never before. When the best teachers can no longer teach, close at 
hand is a social earthquake whose aftermath may bring worse things 
than exploitation. The code of the streets and religious fanaticism are 
worse. Let us avoid slipping any further into a future where even an 
uninspiring “being useful” becomes a mere ghost of nostalgia. Let us 
work to give teachers back their education problem; let us drive 
democracy’s hard bargain once again. 
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